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BIRDS AND AIRPLANES 

An.interest in birds and a career in aviation, in spite of 
the obvious parallel, are often in conflict. Interesting birds 
are sometimes seen on airports where they tend to distract the 
pilot-binder from the 'more important business at hand. Then too, 
the irregular hoar’s of a pilot’s work often stand in the way of 
much good birding. Occasionally, however, the pilot is able to 
make observations of some interest to ornithologists. The know¬ 
ledge of his own limitations in the sea of air directs the pilot 
to wonder about the limitations of- birds. Now .and then, the 
vantage point of flight will present a different and beautiful 
aspect to one who appreciates nature in her various guis'es. 

Perhaps the most scientific observations that a pilot can 
make, aside from the accurate censusing of large flocks of water- 
fowl ,. concern the .altitudes at which birds fly. Normally the 
cruising altitudes of today's aircraft are far above those'of 
the.birds so important sightings are not common. The greatest 
altitude at TA/hich I have ever seen birds, away from the mountains, 
was 8,500 feet. A flock of snow geese was seen at this altitude 
over the Connecticut River south of Springfield, Massachusetts 
during the spring migration. Several years later, also in the 
spring, another flock of these geese was seen at an estimated 
5,000 feet near tne mouth of the same river. Other pilots, aware 
of my interest in birds, sometimes give me reports of sightings. 
The most unusual of these was of a flock of large white birds 
flying in a northerly direction'off Jacksonville, Florida, at an 
unbelievable 20,000 feet. This sighting occurred about the middle 
of August, 1958,.near the time of a hurricane’s passage through 
the.area. The pilot was questioned closely but seemed quite 
positive that he had indeed peen birds at that altitude, I am 
at a loss to explain this observation. 

Gulls are often seen from 1,500 to 3,000 feet either circling 
in rising air currents or migrating. Indeed, many of the' larger 
birds seem to travel at this altitude. I have several times seen 
hawks migrating between these levels. Near Syracuse, New York 
this last spring I noted three loons flying northward toward 
Lake Onieda at 3,000 feet and saw two blue herons at a similar 
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Birds and Airplanes (cont’d) 

altitude near New Brunswick, New Jersey. Not Ions? neo T 

rhTnLn l0C ^h f du ?l cs , at , about 5,500 feet just south of 
Chicago. Other pilots have reported seeing ducks or geese 
at similar altitudes in the midwest, 

+-,„ Q ^ + ReCen ^ y ^? Pil°t told me of seeing a flock of about 
w^nty small birds on August 6th this year at 11,000 feet 

York Pour of these birds struck the plane, 
nf i nhi 0t reported that these birds were above a broken layer 
-"-qlAlight cumulus and beneath a higher deck of stratus cloud. 

I-t :.is unusual tohear of small birds 'being"seen so. high .-I * 
?° wev ? r ’ s f° n a f lock of swifts or swallows' near - 5,000 
f 0et , closQ to a thunderstorm in the same general area. They 
may have gone up with: the rising air currents after insects 
or perhaps had been token up against their will in the power¬ 
ful updrafts associated with the storm. It is not at all 

as C 10 1 , n 000 t footT e in : sects strike the glass windshield as high 

The preceding paragraphs have had to do with diurnal 
° daa J va ^ lans ‘ : Slnca the passerines migrate chiefly at night 
these birds are seen.only in the beams of the landing lights’ 
as we approach an airport. These sightings are infSequent 
an^ma^oooar at- one airport and not at the next.^EandiSg 

ant no^? r nf> n ?^ USU ? lly ^fhed on until the. plane Is . quite low 
f °f,those travellers are seen from 1,000 down to 500 
ieot above the ground. Some do migrate at higher 1 levels 
however. A night flight .at 1,500 feet or below will sometimes 
result m bird strikes. A means of determining migration 
flight densities and altitudes might be devised from those 
observations. An aircraft-equipped with a powerful light:'-- 
might-be. .flown at different altitudes and over different :r " ' 
areas, ..and count s,-made : of the number of birds appearinp'" 

•Within the beam under, these different eircimsta^I - - 

+ instruments and training. iifTusing 

lf he ls to iJ -y within the clouds without reference ' 1 
to .the:, ground or .the sky. The senses that control his bal- : 
2K e are designed; fpr use under normal conditions of gravity 
When an aircraft turns, the forces set up are confused by 
man. s senses for .gravity and unless the aviat.df lias other 
has^?^t ^ ?° WlR1 b 9cone.:disorionted;. "The neophyte 
R f S m dlfflculty leaching go disregard the ifrgent appeals 
of Jhis senses _ to do. otherwise with, his airerrift' 'Ilian his 
dictate. Cap birds fly cojypletely within the 
fn a^ S *i ? tney hcm ' aomG special sense .that.;,enables them 

differ onlJh ? eU ? n0t? .. 1 d0 not know - Authorities seem to 
differ somewhat in opinion on this matter. . ..One...eminent 

ornithologist suggested to me in conversation tliat he be- 
ii.ev.ed that they could.not. -He cited the difficulty some¬ 
times experienced, by'passerine-' birds on foggy nights as 

O^WATNNNOOT rovlow °f chbaum ’ s , TRaVELS AND ;Tp ADIT IONS 
WATERFOWL suggests that he raa$3 experiments with hooded 
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Birds and Airplanes (cont’d) 

birds during which they were able to remain aloft in flight. 
We recall, however, that falcons are hooded to keep them 
from flying. The falcons and accipters that I have seen 
as trained birds would flutter helplessly to the ground 
when they hopped off the fist or other perch while hooded. 

In a fiction work, THE LAST CURLEW, the author has his 
avian hero flying mile after mile not only in cloud but in 
icing conditions. So from fact to fiction we find dis¬ 
agreement. Perhaps some species con 'fly blind' while 
others cannot. A year or so ago one of my associates told : 
me that he had 'seen a flock of waterfowl 'flying above a. 
solid deck of 'cloud over Illinois. He said that he had 
checked the weather and found that the solid cloud .extended 
over a hundred miles in their direction of flight'. He. 
asked me/ "How do they get down through the stuff, on 
instruments? 1 ’. I told him that I didn't know. That answer 
still stands. 

Some of. my finest recollections that combine birds and- 
airplanes are not necessarily of ornithological value nor 
do they raise any interesting questions. They are simply 
memories. In 1942 I was a.very■green pilot a very long way 
from home in South America. Some of the older pilots, on 
the line had told me about the flamingos that I would see 
as we flew across the high country of Bolivia. I discredited 
this as another of those stories that are told newcomers 
in every strange land. I knew enough about.birds to.know 
that- flamingos were birds of the soacoast and of warm 
regions at that. .What would flamingos be doing at "an al- . 
titude of 12,000 feet where snow .and sleet may fall.at any 
time of the year? On one of my first trips we left;. Salta, 
Argentina early in the morning on.-a journey that would take 
us diagonally across the Bolivian altiplano that day. About 
midway down South America the Andos divide into two main, 
ridges and time arid high level plain between them is known • 
as the antiplano. It is an. inhospitable land of shallow' 
highly saline lakes, wide salt plains, sparse vegetation-, 
and sparser population. Its altitude is roughly 12,000- 
feet and it is'relatively level except for occasional 
ridges and peaks. We.landed first at a railway station- 
and spattering'of dwellings called Uyuni. The. airport 
was a desghated piece of the salt flat that comprised most 
of the horizontal real estate. Our next stop was-Oruro, 
the talk was again of..flamingos, and my attitude was one 
of derision. We were crossing one of the shallow lakes 
as we started to descend toward the little- mining town. 
Suddenly the..captain pointed to a string of pinkish dots 
in the lake ahead' and below. He took the plane down to a 
thousand feet above the surface and as wo approached, the 
dots spread black tipped coral wings,, stretched long necks, •" 
and with legs trailing took flight ahead of us. They were 
the only real color in the dead land below us, and what 
color’,'. Pink bodies with wings of a shade that an artist 
might mix of read, orange, and a touch of purple. They had 
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Birds and Airplanes (cont’d) 

been feeding in a long line and so they flew as the plane 
swept over them. They were undeniably flamingos, but their 
presence in a land that is like another world was a mystery 
to ne. A mystery it remained until recent articles- in the • 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE and the CONDOR about the flamingos of the - : 
Andes solved it for me. 

. • ’ . r ' 

Not. so long ago we were coming home to Buffalo from 
Detroit. We were riding .a wind along the edge' of one of the 
great eddies in the ocean of air that form the low pressure 
area. Where we wore, the air was smooth and solid, we were 
a part of it, moving in it, through it, and with it. Down 
below, it was turbulent and was forming small cumulus clouds 
above the lake. It had whipped Lake Erie for .a couple of 
days and built great waves. Where these waves met the tip 
of Long Point, they rolled in breakers for a quarter of a 
mile or more. We noticed that in the lee of the point about 
a dozen of the long low lake freighters were anchored, riding 
out the rough weather in calmer water. Another boat was 
steaming slowly into the anchorage and as we watched it, 
we saw the swans. Far above the boats but far below us, 
very white against the roiled water, they were beating into 
the wind in a rough vee toward their harbour in the marshes 
only a few.miles ahead. 

In the- troubled days of the-war there was little time 
for birds but now and then their presence proved inescapable. 

It was the morning of the final mission of my tour 1 with bombers 
in England. We had been awakened very early, but after 
breakfast, briefing, and the many other preparations, the 
mission had been temporarily postponed. In war the lot of 
common man is hurry up and wait. The brown painted Libera¬ 
tors wore parked around the perimeter of the”field and we ■ 
were waiting by them for the mission to be reinstated. It 
was a pleasant day, the air was cool, but the sun warm. 

Lying on the ground, my head on a parachut pack, I was com¬ 
fortable in my heavy clothing and was trying 'to catch up on 
lost sleep. I felt much as all men have felt with battle 
close ahead. Even more anxious with the knowledge that I 
had. beaten the odds so far, and, despite an easy prospect, 
this day could be the last one in more ways than one. From 
across the field came the prolonged muted thunder of an engine 
run up and through it I heard a tinkling song. Above us, 
fluttering upward, spiralling, singing was a skylark, and I 
thought of the words of a poet of another war-- 

, "And in the sky, the lark, 

Still bravely singing flies 
Scarce heard amid the guns below.” 

by R. D. Coggeshall, from Prothonotary Publications of Buffalo 

Ornithological Society 
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Regarding the foregoing interesting article, a pilot 
acquaintance of mine, while flying at 22,000 feet in a 
fighter plane, suddenly saw "blips" or images on his Radar. 
Ho called to the ground 1 when not being able to identify 
the "blips", and two more fighters wore sent aloft. Bet¬ 
ween them, they i;an down the culprits-a flock of Canada 
Geese. 

More^comments on the height at which birds fly would 
bo appreciated.* Since oxygon gives out or is too rare for 
humans at 12,000 feet, it will be interesting, in the 
next Wood Duck to see just how birds are equipped, or how 
thoir anatomy' is different, to enable thorn to fly ot such 
great hights.- 

Editor 


A NATURALIST, WILLY-NILLY 

The feelings of an amateur naturalist become tenderer 
day by day, The more we become absorbed in the wonders of 
Nature, the more we'are harrowed by the desecration of those 
wonders. ■.We discover in a woods a-hillside of trillium and 1 
later it is- gashed by a housing development. We wince when 
age-old trees are'cut down to widen roads to allow more 
cars to reach the ever receding countryside. It is possible 
that someday the natural woodlands in our vicinity will 
disappear completely and we wonder what we should do about 
it. 

A-recent article in the Wood Duck suggested various 
excellent-ways of saving some of the natural sites. It will 
need strong and continued group action. 

There is_also an indirect approach to the subject that 
can arid is being made by individuals. That is by bringing 
the birds and wild flowers to our own back yards. It takes 
years.to make even a small plot seem "natural", but it 
rouses in us a-joy far greater than that from straight 
rows of Petunias of Zinnias. Maybe wo like it more because 
we are naturalists, but a wild flower garden with its song¬ 
sters can or should be a place of delight. 

At this point I must admit that I an new to the Wood 
Duck,; that .1 don’t live in-Hamilton, and that I am not even 
a Canadian. But I do have a summer place on a Lake Erie 
sand dune near Ridgeway which in about 75 years will be a 
naturalist’s paradise - God willing. Since I am a novice, 
will some one please tell me where in Ontario we con buy 
indigenous flowering plants - we refuse to steal from the 
vanishing countryside. The Buffalo Science Museum book 
"Flora of the Niagara Frontier" lists names of many flowers, 
but the problem is locating then. Transporting then through 
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A Naturalist, Willy-Nilly: (cont’d) 


Customs from the States has been found lethal to young plants. 
Suroly there must be wild flower nurseries in Ontario. Any 
suggestions will be most welcome. 


Mrs. John Hollands 
21 Fordham Drive . 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. 


Mrs. Hollands is taking a very intelligent approach 
to the subject she has written about, namely make your present 
property more suitable for nature study. "It’s what we do 
with what we have, that counts." 

We are forwarding to firs Hollands a v-ry excellent 
article by Mr. Leslie Gray on "Suggested Shrub Planting for 
Birds" printed in February issue of 1956 Wood Duck. 

Many nurseries in Ontario stock several of the varieties 
of shrubs listed in the article. We will forward a catalogue 
as soon as possible. But there must be sevoral housing 
projects underway where many fine suitable shrubs are being 
destroyed. Keep an eye on this source of supply. Many 
varieties can be obtained (with permission) from wooded 
areas, roadsides, otc. r'/hile we cannot suggest indescriminate 
removal of shrubs for planting, it often does more good than 
harm to thin out an over abundant growth of shrubbery. 

Road a good gardening book on "How to Plant" and remember 
all shrubs cannot bo moved at the same season. Most woody- 
type budhes dro best moved in late fall, just before free e-up. 

Mrs.^Hollands’ property being in a very sandy area 
will require a water supply and also I believe more humus 
added to the soil. For this purpose peat-moss can be obtained 
at Port Gobourne, 'and is one of the best materials to help 
plants through the dry season. Use it liberally in the ground 
and a good top dressing at least two inches thick will do 
much to retain moisture. 

However, read the article thoroughly and I’m sure you 
will derive much pleasure from your project. 

Not only birds are attracted by such a green area. You’ll 
be amazed at the many insects, reptiles and mammals that will 
readily make themselves at home, to your added interest and 
pleasure. 
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SPECIAL REQUEST TO MEMBERS !m 

iromMr. J, Baillie, Dept. Ornithology, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Division of Zoology and Palaeontology : - 

January 23, ' 1959 

I find that my set of the Wood Duck lacks these' issues: 

Vol. 1 , all numbers Vol. 9, No. 6 

V°l. 2, No. 2 . Vol. 10, No. 1 

Vol. 7 , Nos. 6 & 7 

Do you suppose a note in the. next issue might produce sono 
of these, as I would very much like to complete my set f? 

i P ° ssibla? I would bo glad, of course, to pay for them 
Perhaps some of your members have them and are not narti- 
cularly anxious to save them indefinitely. P 

With king regards, sincerely, 

Jim Bailie ; 


MEMBERS Jaaving any of the listed copies and willing to help 
Eallre .please phone FU 5-7773. _ y 


New Books for Club Members 
at th e Hamilton Public Library 
by Annie J. Hunt .' 

aeroeTfhs^i? dGS01 'P ' Most geographers haVo arbitrarily 
agreed that if a region receives less than ten inches- of y 

unevenly distributed rain throughout the; year it may be 
termed a desert.” E.C. Jaeger, who has spon^some ?or^v 
years exploring American deserts has written an excellent 
descriptive work on these strange regions in The No?th 
American deserts. The deserts Sre five in nuH E F r th ' e 
Chihuahuan, Sonopon, Navahoan, Mohavean and the Sreat 

nns in ‘- Tb iJ. book of desert phenomena=is comprehensive- 
and scientific. The informative chapter on weathe?-ahd 
climate was contributed by Peveril Meigs. The 350 line 
drawrngs of insects, reptiles, mammals, birds and plahts 
with the accompanying text make this a very valuable^uide 
for students, travelers and explorers. The numerous 
photographic illustrations reveal the natural beSStv and 

The m?S 1Cal anl u al and plant inhabitants to be found there 
The many maps show their broad extent. The bibliogranhv 
suggests further fascinating reading in this field This is 

as the scieStist.° f desert knowlod e e for -layman as well 
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Charlotte Orr Gantz believes that ,? di stent- inn^io 
prolong! eyu^nt arc not wheffna^ulanat^cfaltoat 

eyet^'lnW Wp2tb!!oV*'S- l * WB °- •°« ri > 06it 3 r ‘■ na - 0 -' seeing. 

a chanter tr uf ir f t ^ ook ’ Di scovering Nature , she devotes 

€x£SF ne 

becaiiB ardent bird watchers. ' They turned n-rtlT“ d 
Pennsylvania fara into, a bird hSn 1 JL , 

introduction to the world outside." ‘ T ' ~ delightful 

welcoMfSo IZIITkX SFtlfh 2h«t la lu i 

PorSaVed W 2 S F” S ° f many of the aSd birds 

of uirre^dabia ;ono g t ? ° n ad l ™ otl <*> tio cittractiyeness 

Si 1 ! 0 #T7>o!r 

^Pegg j°uLe°ry7 ' ° l0Wn ° f th0 < d °™y woodpecker) Z> 


t-Hp ,rvv 0:' nG w, elementary and useful books 
Tiic Mushroom Hunter s Field Guide 

Collection “for BegiHHHFiTbyT 

published by The Canadian Department. of. Agriculture. 


on mushrooms. are 
by A. H. Smith and Mushroom 
W. Groves. The latter 


is 


THE DIRECTORS 
WISH TO THANK 


AND 

AND 


MEIffiERS OF THEWHAMILTON NATURALISTS ? CLUB 


OP m 


TUARY TRUST 


Mr. Fred. Armstrong 
Miss Charlotte Dill 
Miss Phyllis Fair 
Mr. E. T,-Beckett 
Mrs. Marie Jones 
Mr. Harold A. Minden 


Mi 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Helen' M.rSmith 
Joyce Grover 
Freda. Spinpgle 
Dorothy Walker 
Isabel Millar 
Mr. David A. Wilson 
Mr. Allan Barber 


Anonymous 


Mr. .P.' E. Wilson 
Mrs. J. D. Ketchum 
Mr. R. 0, Elstone 
Mrs. Wm..Braden. 

Miss Vera Saunders 
Miss Eleanor Malcolm 
Miss Rose Tyler 
Dr. D. R. Gunn- " “T 
Mr. E. Russell Eaton 
Dr. J-. j. Weber 
Miss Florence Meares 
Mr., Carl D. Jellett 
Prof. T.F. Mcllwraith 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CLUB BUT NOT SPECIFIED 


Mr. E. J. Morley 
Mr. Geo. H. Dickson 
Mr. Wm. Kilgour 


Dr. P. F. Henderson 
Mr. E. R. Morrow 
Miss B. Millington 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President 

Vice President. . . 
Secretary., ......... 

Vice Secretary. 
Records Secretary.. 
Representatives for 
those under 14 yrs. 


•-Robert Curry.........LI 5-5557 

• - Ra lph Idem-, . . . . .FU 3-6411 

•-Caroline Lawson..... .MA 8-8135 

. .Norm Alloweli. .......MA 8-6406 

. .Don ^ Campbell .........JA 9-4753 

. .Marina Idem. ........FU 3 - 6 Z./ 11 

.,Alfred Senior,.,,.... .LI 5-1442 


LEY K E EP A NATURE DIARY? 

excellent of 1 whGt you see and hear is an 

qp ° nt h^-hit to^deveiop. Any naturalist who is ob- 
serving, even if it is only birds in his own back yard 
should write brief notes with the date. When you are be- 

vear^ S Ah^ eSe i^ 0t ° S may seo,n unimportant, but no two . . 

years observations are alike, and the comparison of 

several years often yields surprising results 

noo, T . en £° rhaps soao da y, if you become known as an 
thrni^H ? bsorver Gnd d careful record keeper, you my be 
somGonG asking to use " your notes as an aid in 

?ert-in n reelon P th ? r boo ! c on tbe birds or Plants of a 
cerium region that you have visited, 

ThG SErlnS ‘“i^ation of 

at , . na • . TrG0 and flower buds soon will burst 
• h-iharnatmg animals will awake from their winter sleep 
Begin making your notes at the start of spring's stir^inS 

sto/whl k lnes ““PPonine.. You wi?l too a good S 
art whon tho real' oxciteaont begins in late April & May. 

MORE E XCITING BOOKS THAN EVER BEFORE !J 

Club hnd S o t ^ dQ ^ ? VGnin ^ February 7 , the Junior Naturalists’ 

Librarian t wben Mlss Janat cd .arkson, Chief 

B ? y s and Girl’s Department of the Hamilton 
Pubiic Library, invited us to a display of the best ■ avail- 

Seitn 00 kS n° n i natUral history-books on insects, fish frogs 

o^-pSa^r 13 ’ f ° SSUS ’ fl0W ° rS ’ Morals; 

espec?^ly Q ihose {ggt by 

only as a th^ P Tfh 0n ‘"“^ SO were 'usually kept as reference 
i'V Library budget did not often allow the re¬ 
placement of these more expensive and beautiful'works. 

able IoL 0 Ph„S-‘f B k W elr library cards and were 

that they' are°difResult S “ P ° pular 
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More Exciting Books Than Evor Before !II (cont’d) 

Miss Clarkson; presented a delightful surprise in the form 
of ’cokes’ and doughnuts for all, to climax a delightful 
evening in the Main Library. 


TOO WILL WIN THE ROSS THOMPSON TROPHY IN 1959 ??? 

Begin your bird list now. Remember there are special 
prizes as well for those.14 years old or loss. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 


MEETINGS 

Saturday, March 7-7*30 p ,m. , Y.W„C .a . , Room E, Dr. D. Davies 
will show kodachrones of his trip through the Pyrenees, 

Alps, and Scottish Highlands in a talk entitled "The Travels 
of an Insoct Hunter in Europe." 

Saturday, March 21-8^00 p.n. McMastar University , Prof. Win. 

MeCallion will show us the-Spitz Planetarium, a machine that 
throws a picture of tho stars of tho night sky or. the vaulted 
darkened ceiling. Wo travel through the- seasons, and iron 
Hamilton to the North Polo and then down into the Southern 
Hemisphere to see tho Southern Cross.the tho Magellanic Clouds. 
Enter Physical Sciences Building, McMastor University, from 
tho north side door. 

Saturday, April 4-7:30 p.m. Y.VJ.-0. A . , Room E. This will be 
on open-meeting. Bring your nature scrap books, photographs 
of animals and plants. We may have amovie. 

i , . 

HIKES 

Thursday, April 2-9:30 a.m . Beo-Tree Hike., Mr. R. K. Sargeant 
(FU 5-7778) will lead, a hike in the east end of Hamilton to 
a special tree which contains ! on activo colonyof honey bees. ^ 
Meet at the Dominion Store at Q,uoonston Road (East End Traffic 
Circle) Take a King-Strathearn bus from the e nt.ro of town. 

Tho tree is in a valley near the road to the Glendale Golf 
Club off King Street in tho Redhill Creek region. Wear 
Waterproof Footwear ’’ l ! There will probably be many early 
migrants to bo seen on this hike. 

It seems that someone got stung on the Bee-Troo hike on 
Sunday, March ■ 1! t! 

Sunday, ■ March 15 - 9-00 a.m. sharp. Mr.David K. Powell 
(NE 4-5045) will lead a car hike for early spring arrivals 
and winter finches. Meet at Main and University Avenue. 

Take, a Main West or West Hamilton bus from King & James. 




